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is at his post, silent and.watchful, without the aid of an 
out-post, or sentinel: he reconnoitres the position and dis- 
position of the enemy’s forces. If they are not too. nu- 
merous, he runs boldly into their ranks, and engages the 
first at hand ; and, though the conflict is sometimes doubt- 
ful, and attended with risk, to the destruction of his for- 
tress and the loss of his prisoners, yet, by an activity 
peculiar to himself, he entwines the body of the captive, 
plunges his weapon into his side, and. continues. the work 

of destruction, until the struggles of nature grow fainter ; 
and the victim finally yields to science, rather than to 
strength. Thus subdued, he is dragged with aniazing 
rapidity over the net-work which the moment before en- 
tangled him ; and, like Homer’s hero, his body. is trailed 
before the walls of the citadel, to the charnel-house. The 
spider may be considered as in a degree acquainted with 
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~ Whe writer of the subjoined letter appears to be an acute 
‘end attentive observer of nature, and we shall be glad to be 
favoured with further correspondence from the same quar- 
*ter. Natural History, especially when treated in the in- 
“teresting and familiar way in which our Manchester friend 
lias communicated his singular and interesting facts is a 
‘department of the Kaleidoscope upon which we, and we 
believe our readers also, set great store.—Edit. Kal. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

§1a,—Having occasionally a few leisure moments on 
my hands, I now and then employ them in the considera- 
tion of zoology, geology, or physics. Such @ moment 
occurred this morning, which I gave up to the consideration 
of that truly curious animal, the spider. Should the result 
be in any way suited to the columns of your amusing 
little work, you are at liberty to make what use you please 
of it.—Sir, yours, .  T.8 NWORB. 

Manchester, Deansgate, June 10, 1823. 








Of ‘all the animals in the creation, I know of none that 
presents such a contrariety of disposition as the spider. 
To the eye of a close observer, it appears the most para- 
doxical creature in the world; at once the most frugal, 
“the most prodigal, the most voracious, the most patient, 
the most abstemious, and yet the greatest glutton that 
‘goology can present to our examination. A minute at- 
tention to the economy of this reptile, and that for a series 
of years, has convinced me that the naturalists have not 
peid that attention to its habits which they merit. That 
the Omnipotent never created any thing without a design, 
Tam fully assured ; yet I am at a loss to imagine for what 
purpose this crawling thing was made. His natural food 
appears to be flies, and yet that he should be left without 
wings to follow his prey is rather extraordina:y ; for, if 
he was created to thin these plagues of summer, one would 
imagive that he ought to have had the means of chase. 
The most delicious of these insects, to the palate of the 
spider, isthe blue-bottle fly. Indeed, there are but few 
winged avimals that he will not devour. There is a spare- 
looking fly, of a snuff colour, which may be seen in great 
numbers about wanure hillocks, and on the tops of 


yellow flowers, which are very common in barren. grounds. ' 


From this sickly, this. weakly-looking thing, the spider 
will ran precipitately, nor can any art or stratagem pre- 

vail upon him to return for some time, Fiirchenmenates 
would go’ far'to convince one,’ that this animal is gifted 


very short-sighted. The extreme eaution which he evinces 
might afford “a lesson to’ artniés about to’ engage 
each other; for, the moment that an enemy appears, he 
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mathematics. His building consists, for the most part, 


of circles, angles, and parallels ; 3 and it may be, that the 
first hint for the art of weaving wag culled from the in- 
dustry and natural craft of this cteature.* It is astonish. 


ing how long he will live without food, and how patiently 


he watches for his prey. I have seén'and examined the 


magazine of a spider which I fed for months, ‘and I am 
sure that it’couild not have obtained any thing but what I 


threw’ into the net. When he liad been weeks without 
food, he appeared languid, not easily moved, in his gait 
dull and drowsy, making short excursions into other ter- 
ritories; until at length, pressed by famine, he became 
(if T may be allowed the expression) a cannibal, by falling 
upon his own species, and extracting their blood. In this 
state, you may see the net-work of one, who had been so 
unlucky as to build his fortress in some barren track, 
bung with the transparent skeletons of his fellows. Under 
other circumstances spiders grow amazingly large, and 
allow a fellow-worrier to build a kind of inverted cone 
under them, and in the same angle with the magazine; 
but wo unto him, if he dare traverse into the territories 
of the powerful. This smaller one, whois just beginning 


the world for himself, finds, on passing by, the rich frag- 
ments which fall from the well-supplied and festive board 
of his more formidable brother in arms. Indeed the spi- 
der appears to be in nature, like the Arabs, fond of ram- 


bling until a settlement shall offer itself, worthy of his. 
notice. Unconscious of love of country, or of family’ 


attachments, at a very tender age he is thrown on.the 


world to assist himself; and it matters not te him whether | 
chance throws him into the drawing-room of the palace, | 


or the gloomy apartments of a Dancer or an Elwes; there 
he will take up his abode. As he possesses ‘all the tate- 
rials for building a stately mansion at his very 

and is at the same time the designer, arehitect, and. la- 
bourer, le therefore has. advantages over, every other 
animal in the world; carrying about: him all the-ma- 
terials for defence and offence. How nite tho title 
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bustling and busy ant, who is obliged to traverse the 
meadows around for large: logs: of . wood|.ta : build:: his 
winter abode; thus exposed to all the inelemencies' of 
the weather, and thus subject to the attack of the frog or 
the foot of some unwary ger. But our hero may 
be considered an animal ef rather an exalted ..mind, 
preferring lofty places. to lower ones; or perhaps this 
may arise from his natural cunning, which prompts him 
to place himself out of the reach of man, where he may 
sit under his own canopy and enjoy the fruits of his labour 
in silence, That he is the most voracious glutton imagin- 
able is apparent in his conduct. Feed him with’ flies, 
whose bodies are much larger than his own; ahd he will 
feast on them to such a degree thet he dies in a, torpid 
state, with his fore and. hind. claws stretched out the 
tace-horse at full speed, At this time the: humblest: ani- 
mal may enter his habitation without injury. ‘Before it 
comes to this you. may observe a spice of thé epicure 
in ‘him, throwing out of his magazine such parts of his 
poor captives as ke would, in less fortunate dayss have 
Jumped at. It is at this. period of bis successes that: the 
smaller tribe. begin to’ build.a kind of concave net‘ under 
his tenement. There is no creature of his size’ nimbler, 
or posséssing greater powers of escape; yet none more 
timid or indolent in retreat. When attacked by man, he 
doubles up his claws, which appear to be formed by nature 
for the purpose, having many joints. ‘At ‘this*time he 
much’ resembles’ the tortoise: in* his* génera] ‘appeatanée. 
At other times he betrays visible’ signs of cowardice, the 
the more.so. when the unlucky fly happens to -haye:-both 
wings at liberty, and is in full vigour of health. ‘The buz- 
zing which his gauzy pinions produce in the air alarms 
the monster, who looks attentively towards the’ ‘object, ‘and 
seems undetermified whether to attack or take to, 

He now puts forth one of his claws in the attitude of fee]- 
ing; one: moment ‘stretching. it out a little fiirther: than at 
another, then draws it back as swiftly, then ‘ndvasicés both 
with'a tremulous motion, and if the cause of his fear and 
‘anxiety remain where it was, he, after a length of time 
spent in this: way, makes one pace towardsit. The fly, 
‘by this: time sees the enemy, and whether nature has 
implanted“ an’ innate’ hatred of the creature or not, it 
‘Makes'a frightful struggle to get away, and as inva- 
| riably will the reptile retreat at his emotion. The be- 
holder’ is. now riveted to the spot with astonishment on 
‘seeing the frantic attitudes of the attacker, and the vigorous 
‘but abortive efforts of the attacked. In a sudden kind of 
phtenzy, © he wheels round and puis out one claw, touches 
the fly, and on feeling no resistance, though the fly is still 
buzzing, he then touches very quickly ; and it is a fact 
the largest blue-bottle will cease to be troublesome after 
this part'of the attack’ has continued for some time. He 
OW pounces upon his prey, and really the human heart 
commaigerates with his poor victim in this scene of murder £ 
jaa | Batwined as he is, and feeling the sharp nipper-like teeth 
of the enemiy, he makes the last sad effort to disengage 
himself; and it is at this critical moment that a most 
singular noise escapes either him or the agsassip ; it ap- 
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pears like a mingled hissing and moaning. This I am 
quite positive of, in the destruction of some of the large 
flies; as I had my ear near enough to hear it distinctly. 
Curious to examine the method of death, I drove the spi- 
der away; I invariably found the wound under one of 
the wings, and in the form of an inverted cone. Glutted 
with his prey, he hollows out the body to a mere shell, 
and throws the armour over the side of the fortifications, 
which is readily caught by the young one under his set- 
tlement. Although there are many species of the spider 
kind, yet there isa great similarity of habits: they are 
all carnivorous. With the exception of some of the 
feathered tribe, I know of no animal that exhibits more 
hostility to its kind; indeed it is a hard matter to say 
whether ‘the female is less unrelenting ‘than the male. 
However, their anti-social nature unfits them for anything 
like society. Henceit is that you may see the young when 
at thesize of a pin head, weaving houses for themselves. 
Their hatred of kind is so deadly, that it-is really astonish- 
ing that the race is not extinct. When the male is in search 
of a mate, he seizes hold of her as the Europeans did 
upon the poor inoffensive sons of Africa. The number 
of eggs are indefinite, sometimes amounting to a thousand, 
and perhaps this may in some measure account for their 
numbers in all places. The garden or hedge-spider, is 
frequently the sport of fortune ; as whole families, habi- 
tations and all, travel leagues of miles in a few hours; 
and it is by no means unlikely that a spider family who 
were enjoying themselves amid the delightful scenery of 
Everton, might, by a sudden gust of wind, be borne aloft, 
and wafted to the Isle of Man, and, for ought I know, 
to the pleasure grounds of Castle Mona. 

N.B. I should esteem it a favour, if any of your astro- 
nomical correspondents would say through what sign, and 
what exact degree of that sign, the colure of the vernal 
equinox passed this year: I think it must have been ob- 
served at some of the observatories in Britain. 

—_—~< >< - 
HORNED WOMEN. 
_- 


TO THE EDITOR. 





* Nature has framed strange fellows in her time.”—Shakspeare. 


Sir,—The curious reader must be fully aware that 
Pliny, Photius, Bartholinus, and Gaza, as well as many 
other learned writers, have given divers very strange forms, 
contortions, members, and appendages to the human 
frame; since they have credited and retailed particulars 
concerning tribes of men armed with dogs’ heads, cats’ 
tails, boars’ tusks, and piscatory trains, quite sufficient to 
gratify any unreasonable curiosity, and put the most vora- 
cious credulity to the test. 

We certainly cannot but admit that monstrous produc- 
tions have occasionally been brought into existence, when 
-perchance dame Nature, in some sportive mood, losing 
sight of that order and regularity which commonly guides 
her proceedings, has. given light to giants, dwarfs, or hi- 
deous monstrosities, at once ‘* foul, strange, and unna- 
tural.” We have had an Earl of. Warwick, a ‘* Child of 
Hale,” and an O’Brian, if not a Gog, Magog, a Goliah, 
ora Pallas who, Kircher tells us, must have been four 
hundred feet high! Britain has also produced human 
beings with two heads,* as well as others devoid of those 
members which particularly conduce to our welfare and 
subsistence: yet, however sensible we may be of Nature’s 
occasional caprice in these respects, still the bare mention 
of horned, women, or tailed. men is so far calculated to 
awaken our incredulity, that it would.tend merely to ex- 
cite a smile, did not the University of Edinburgh advance 
their collection of rarities to convince us of the interesting 
fact, that. femaJes with horns, as well as men with tails, 





* In the year 1676, the wife of Charles Gays, an innkeeper 
at Wragby, near Lincoln, was delivered of a male child with 
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have actually seen life and light. To astonish the senses 
of learned physiologists, and of erudite’ professors, refer- 
ence was made to the relics of such ‘beings in a’ late 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine, where a correspondent 
seemed to express very little. doubt upon the subject; and 
from a very interesting work on the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of nature, we may extract the following clause, 
very. much to the. point in question. ** In the library of 
the University of Edinburgh, among other natural curi- 
osities, is preserved a crooked horn, several. inches long, 
which, in the year 1671, was cut out of a woman’s head, 
who was then fifty years of age, and lived twelve years 
after this operation.” 

Nor is the above the only instance which can becited in 
support of so revolting a speculation, since one still mote 
remarkable remains to be recited, the'various particulars 
of which are related with more’ exactness, and atiended 
by circumstances stil) more surprising, the horns being 
regularly shed, as inthe elk and red deer. The following 
quotation from an author of veracity, will afford some 
idea of the lusus nature alluded to. 

**At Sanghall, near the city of Chester, there lived, 
in the year 1668, a woman aged 72, who had two horns 
growing out of the right side of her head, a little above 
her ear. When she'was eight and twenty years old, an 
excrescence grew out of this part of her head which re- 
sembled aayen. After’ it had continued two and thirty 
years, it shot out into two horns, about three inches long ; 
after they had continued ‘five years, she cast them, and.two 
more came up in their room: after fout years, she cast 
these, and those which were growing when this account 
was taken, had grown} four years, and were then loose.” 

From a perusal of this strange document, we are enabled 
to draw several curious conclusions; in the first place, the 
thrifty dame’s horns shot forth from a wen, of thirty years’ 
standing; secondly, they both proceeded from the same 
side of her head; and thirdly, they seem to have been 
periodically cast, and as regularly renewed, about once in 
four years; contemporary virtuosi were certainly much to 
blame, for not securing as many as possible of these fallen 
weapons, to enlighten and convince their more incredulous 
posterity. What the precise nature of such outvé appen- 
dages could have been, has furnished a cause for much dis- 
pute and altercation ; some suppose that they bore a close 
affinity to the horns of oxen, goats, or other animals; 
others as warmly contend that they were only callous 
tumours, somewhat similar to the goifres, or tumid swel- 
lings so frequent in the district of the Valias, and in other 
parts of Switzerland,* and which have so often been 
noticed by travellers. Upon the whole, perhaps the for- 
mer appears the most reasonable opinion ; otherwise, how 
can we account for the periodical casting and renewal of 
the members in question ; nor could one have been so long 
preserved at Edinburgh, unless possessed of sufficient 
solidity to withstand the ravages of time, and preserve its 
original texture. 

With respect to the swellings commonly known by the 
name of goitres, they most frequently appear near the 
throat or giands or the neck, and are now weil known to 
be occasioned by concretions of a certain calcareous matter, 
with which many springs are impregnated. This is ex- 
tremely probable from the circumstance that these tumours 
are most prevalent in the vicinity of such springs. At ail 
events, it does not seem reasonable to conclude that those 
offensive weapons bore any similitude to goitres, but on 
the contrary, that they were (in bona fide) horns, and pos- 
sessed of a firmness befitting their character and situation. 

Instances are not wanting where creatures as ill-adapted 
as man to the carriage and use of such instruments have 
yet been found armed with them: thus, zoologists inform 
us, that Rorned hares are not unfrequent in some parts of 
the world; what. benefit ‘* the timid hare’’ can derive from 
such members, we leave to be determined by those who 








Whatever horned males may be, most certainly horned 
Jemales, old and deformed, are well calculated to raise 
singular sensations in the mind. Had the abovemen. 
tioned worthy dames appeared in an age when witchcraft 
and sorcery were fashionable, and when every superan. 
nuated solitary matron existed only to be in continual 
jeopardy of perishing either by watery or fiery ordeal, they 
would very probably have been esteemed incarnate daugh. 
ters of Hecate; whilst their horzs would have afforded 
demonstrative evidence of a very close affinity to the de. 
mon of darkness, much more clear and convincing than 
either black cat or broomstick; which ‘latter is not un- 
frequently denominated ** the witch’s nag,” and not very 
inapplicably ; for, as we have been seriously given to un- 
derstand by learned authors, it was extremely common in 
olden time for a company of ‘* weird sisters” to mount their 
respective broomsticks, and steer through the atmosphere, 
enveloped in a dense cloud, to the certain ‘annoyance'and 
perdition of sundry unsuspecting mortals, their ** destined 
prey.” Such facts as these furnished fruitful themes for 
our deeply-versed progenitors ;-and a Merlin or-an dm. 
brosius would highly delight in the destructign ‘of ancin- 
firm matron mercly because her tottering trame and ‘soli. 
tary habits gave umbrage to suspicious ¢redulity, or feasted 
the vampyric desires of a gloomy syperstition,. whose de- 
testable influence could break every bond of sacred friend. 
ship, sever every social tic, and expose, the Goary head of 
age to the most horrible insults, instead of regarding it 
with that reverence and respect to which it is ever ens 
titled. 

There is a very curious circumstance, recorded in De- 
brio, of a witch who} was'shot fying, at the bridge’ of 
Nieculet, near Calais, subsequent; to the surrender of that 
place to the Spaniards. ‘* The soldier saw a black cloud 
advancing rapidly, from which .voices issued; when’ it 
came near, he fired into it, and immediately a witch 
dropped !!* U. O. R.’ 

* Vide Disq. Mag. p. 708. 


~~ > ->-<<g>—_- 
THE ALLIGATOR. 
re 7 

Alligators abound in every part of the Ganges. ‘There 
are two kinds, called by the natives. Gureeal and Kumheer, 
the latter is by far the most dangerous, and is generally 
found in the Sunderbunds, and other extreme parts within 
the influence of the tides. Its voracity is extreme, and in 
the water no animal has a chance of escaping, if it once 
get within reach of its devouring jaws. It generally lies 
among the sedges and high grass on the margin of the 
river, where it resembles a log of wood, or the stump of 
an old tree. In this situation it watches, with wary eye, 
the approach of its prey and when the unsuspecting vic- 
tim is arrived within its reach, it is stunned by a sudden 
and violent stroke from its tail, and before it can récover 
itself, seized and carried into the water to be devotréd at 
leisure. There are instances of buffaloes and tigers being 
laid hold of as they were quenching their thirst m_the 
river, and, in spite of their strength, pulled puder water 
and drowned. The Gureeal is generally found higher up 
the river, and is ra oes a harmless animal. The 
immense quantity of sinall fish which abound in the 
Ganges affords them ample means of satisfying their hun. 
ger, without having recourse to,;uman food. They are 
seen lying on their bellies, near,a sand-bank, with their 
huge Jaws extended to the utmost stretch, the upper form- 
ing aright angle with the lower: the small fry enter the 
gulph in shoals, when the jaws are suddenly shut atid the 
prey swallowed. When they have completely ‘gorged 
themselves in this manner, they waddle up the sand-bank 
and bask in the sun until nature. requires focd, or danger 

ompts them to seek refuge in their native elcment. 
They are very fearful on land, and seldom go beyond the 
banks of the river or lake which they inhabit, and oi the 
approach of any person, particularly an Europeati, plunge 
into the water. Their dread of Eyropeans arises trom their 
being repeatedly shot at by persons going up and down 
the river; but they are not often killed, owing to their 
being covered with a coat of mail, impenetrable to a mus- 
ket ball, and the only vulnérable part about them is the 
belly and throat... The fort of Vellore, in the Carnatic, 





can develope the mysterious windings of nature. 
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is surrounded by a broad and; deep, wet. ditch, ip ‘which 
there, are a great number of alligators of the Kumhcer 
Species, The Acreeness and. voraci’y of, these aninials is 
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sufficient to deter any man from venturing among them ; 
put it is a fact no less singular than true, that an Irish 
soldier belonging to the garrison, of the name of Maguire, 
had the temerity to swim over the ditch and back again, 
which he accomplished without receiving any injury, 
although there were several alligators within a few yards 
of him all the time. The soldier was tried for disobedi- 
ence of orders—the standing order of the garrison for- 
bidding any one from bathing in the ditch, When he 
was asked, in the usual way, what he liad to say in his de- 
fence, he replied, in a blunt Irish manner, ** Plase your 
honours, I am sorry for having disobeyed orders, and 
throw myself on the mercy of the Court for having done 
so; but I didn’t think there was any harm in taking a 
bit of a@ swim, as I knew the alligators wouldn’t hurt me.” 
‘¢ How could you know that ?”’ asked one of the members. 
‘+ Because, Sir,” answered Pat, ** I’ve formed a treaty of 
friendship with them.” ‘This strange reply was thought, 
at the moment, to be a piece of Irish wit; but, on further 
inquiry, it actually appeared that honest Pat fed them 
every morning with the offals of bullocks and sheep, 
which his situation of assistant butcher in the purveyor’s 
department enabled to him to procure. Whether the 
alligators knew and respected the person of their benefac- 
tor, or refrained touching it from some other causes, is a 
matter of doubt; but the truth of the above circumstances 
may be relied on, as the story was related by the President 
of the Court Martial, a gentleman of strict honour and 
veracity. 








Che Philanthropist. 


In the old series of the Kaleidoscope, vol. 1, page 133, 
we presented our readers with an excellent speech of Sir 
James Macintosh, on an inquiry into laws inflicting capi- 
tal punishments ; and in the succecding number we also 
inserted a most interesting speech of Mr. Buxton on the 
same subject. The following outline of the more recent 
opinions of Sir James Macintosh will be perused with the 
deepest interest. We are much gratified, that the plan 
of our work, from which are excluded politics and reli- 
gious controversy, does not preclude a document like the 
subjoined. The consideration of our criminal code, and 
its melioration, is rather a moral than a political question ; 
and it is consolatory to find that our ministers recognise 
the propriety of effecting such change in the criminal code 
of the country as is warranted by sound reason, and called 
for by the improving spirit of the age. 








OUTLINE OF SIR J. MACINTOSH’S RECENT SPEECH 
ON THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


Sir James Macintosh stated the fact, that in our criminal 
law there might be found 200 offences against which the 
punishment of death was denounced, upon twenty of which, 
only, had the punishment of death ever been inflicted. 
He would read from the works of his friend Mr. Crans- 
toun, a passage, which he observed, with precision and ele- 
gance, embraced all that had been or could be said of the 
effects of the system :—** The criminal administration of 
justice in England is, in many respects, admirable. The 
Judges are pure, upright, and independent ; they act with 
the intervention of juries; they are subjected to the check 
of public opinion, and ate under the habitual control of 
a free press.’ Still it has many imperfections, of modern 
growth, with many relics of a barbarous age. Many 
secondary oftenees, and some acts of petty deliquency are 
erected into capital crimes, and the same vengeance is de- 
nounced against the man who destroys a t as against 
the base assassin and unnatural parricide. These laws, 
savage in their conception, are unequal in their execution, 
and if the blow which is aimed at many, falls on one, the 
sufferer seems the victim rather of misfortune than of 
punishment.”” The principle of increasing the efficacy of 
punishment by abating its rigor, had been admitted by 
the House itself; but a punishment to be just should be 
efficacious and exemplary<it should inspire a general fear 
of committing the offence. But if punishment gave rise to 
other feelings opposite to fear, and tending to extinguish it, 
it would not be exemplary. If it gave rise to abhorrence, 
it would be the reverse. The proper regulator of punish- 
ment is the sympathy of mankind; any attempt to force 
it up above the level to which the feeling of the community 
would reduce it, betrayed its weakness and counteracted 





its operation. “Every superfluous punishment abated the } 
efficiency of the law—degraded its rank—and deprived ' 


it of that awful authority: which it always possesses when 
founded in equity and justice. It was welJ known that 
in our ancient law there were but four capital felonies. The 
highest authority on the history of our law, Sir Matthew 
Hale,said, that in England, above all countriesin the world, 
the laws were most literally executed, and least was left in 
arbitrio judicis. What would he say now, when we have 
come from four to 200 capital felonies—when our law, 
instead of being the most, was the least literally executed of 
the laws of Europe—when, instead of the least being left 
in arbitrio judicis, the power of life and death was, in al- 
most all criminal cases, dependent on his will? Were 
these, then, the mores et instituta majorum?_ If he (Sir J. 
Macintosh) was accused of innovation, his accusers were 
refuted by the noble statute of Magna Charta; they were 
refuted a century and a half ago, by the best and wisest 
of those who had ‘studied and written on the laws of Eng- 
land. The mass of deformity had grown up in later times. 
Capital felony were heaped on felony till his late lamented 
friend (Sir S. Romilly) put a stop for ever to its growth, 
obtained for himself a never-dying name, and conferred a 
benefit on the country which he loved. By the records of 
the convictions and executions of 80 years, given in evi- 
dence before the committee, it appeared that in the first 40 
years of the growth of capital felonies, of the persons con- 
victed capitally one-half were executed ; in the second 40 
years, 1-10th or 1-11th. The number of executions di- 
minished as the number of convictions increased; the 
laws became so barbarous.as to make it impossible to exe- 
cute them, and the impunity of crimes followed as the 
natural consequence, He did not speak theoretically, but 
from the experience of a century and a half, that these 
laws could not possibly be carried into execution, and par- 
dons had_ become a regular and necessary part of the ad- 
ministration of justice. By the modern law of France 
there were six offences punishable with death ; the only one 
of them that wasan offence against property, was a pp 
tion of burglary so complicated that he imagined it could 
never occur. It wasinstructive to see the progress of crime 
under this code and under our own. In 1811 there were in 
this country 404 persons sentenced out of 12 millions; in 
France 264 out of 27 millions, In 1820, the number in 
Kingland was 12363; in France 304. He did not pay so 
much attention to the absolute number of crimes, as the 
increase; they had trebled in England in 9 years, the addi- 
tion was only 1-4th in France. He did not mean to press 
the argument from the state of French crime, further thar 
it would bear, but he would venture only to take a very low 
ground ; by asking whether it might not be inferred, that 
there would be no great danger in the reduction of capital 
felonies, if ina country where there were so few, the in- 
crease of crimes was so much less than in a country where 
there were somany ? With regard to larcenies, he had one 
or two observations to make on the offences of stealing in 
shops, in dwelling-houses, and on navigable rivers, The 
number of executions, as compared with the number of 
convictions, had in the last fourteen years amounted to one 
out of G6. It had been justly observed, even by one of 
the advocates of the present system, that the execution of 
the law must in such a case be rather a matter of surprise 
with regard to the sixty-sixth man, than of terror or warn- 
ing to the 65 who escape. The non-execution of the law 
in 65 cases out of 66 was a complete disuse of the law for all 
good purposes, and the execution of it in the 66th case was 
an useless waste of human lite. Having stated on a former 
occasion at considerable length the grounds upon which 
he proposed a repeal of the capital punishment for forgery, 
it was the less necessary for him to occupy much of the 
time of the House at the present period. The House 
would learn with great pleasure and gratitude to the au- 
thors of the resumption of cash payments, the moral effects 
of that measure in effecting an abatement of the offence of 
forgery. In 1821, 122 persons were charged with the 
crime of forgery, 76 were convicted, and 16 were executed ; 
in 1822, 63 were charged with the offence, 36 convicted, 
and only 6 executed. Here was a diminution of one-half 
in the number of persons charged and convicted, and what 
was more important, a still greater diminution in the 
number of persons executed. Ten-elevenths of the persons 
condemned to death never suffered, and they well knew 
that they would never suffer the punishment pronounced 
upon them. In a petition from the town of Exeter it was 
stated, that at the last circuit forty-three persons were 
capitally convicted, of whom forty-one were reprieved, 
and only two left for execution when the Judges left 
the assize town. A good penal law ought to produce the 
greatest effect with the least punishment; but here there 
was the greatest punishment with the least possible effect. 
He congratulated the House on arriving at the last resolu- 
tion, which proposed to-do away with certain punishments 
in the cases of suicide* and high treason; those imaginary 
but brutal and malignant punishments, inflicted on the 
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remains of those who could not feel, and barbarously adding 
to the pangs of those that survive them. It had been 
abolished for more than a century in Holland, for more 
than half a century in Russia, in France, ‘in Spain, in all 
the German States, and in the United States of America. 
The effect of outrages offered to the dead, was to inspire 
pity even for assassins, with whom the people of England 

ad no natural sympathy. With regard to the outrages 
committed on the dead in cases of suicide, he had some 
doubt whether they were warranted by the law of this coun- 
try. He had looked into all the text books on this point, 
and could find no mention of it in Hawkins, a very full 
writer, nut only on the law, but on the practice of his 
time. There was no mention of it in Sir Matthew Hale, 
Sir Edward Coke, in Stamford, Fitzherbert, or Bracton. 
They all spoke of the forfeittire, but said not one word as 
to the mode of interment. 'There-was no authority for the 
legality of inflicting these outrages, except the unsup- 
ported assertion of Blackstone. That learned commentator 
referred indeed to Hawkins, but Hawkins supported him 
only in the forfeiture, and was perfectly silent on the subject 
of interment. It might, indeed, have been an obscure 
practice of barbarous’ times, which had gradually grown 
into,law ; but the main question now was, ought it to be re- 
pealed 2? He wished to ask, inthe first place, how it could 
operate as a punishment? It could only operate as’a punish- 
ment on the survivors, for there could be ‘no legal punish- 
ment where (from the very natureof the offence) there could 
be no previous trial or defence, In the second place, it 
operated with a shocking appearance of inequality, for it 
was never inflicted in regard to persons belonging to the 
higher classes—it was only on the poor, the humble, and the 
afflicted, that these disgusting outrages wereever committed. 
When weawarded the punishasdntor death for crimes of the 
blackest description, then the feelings of men went along 
with us. The parricide, the murderer, the betrayer of his 
country, might all suffer the highest punishment, and the 
feelings of men go along with it; but would any man say, 
that these feelings were not insulted and outraged, when 
the same punishment was awarded for the cutting down of a 
cherry tree, the stealing of a sheep, or even the forging of a 
banknote? The continuance of the crime showed that the 
penalty of the law had not the effect which was intended, 
and the disparity of the cases showed that the law ought to 
be altered. He had devoted his attention long and carefully 
to our present code, and the more he had done so, the 
more was he convinced that it required to be brought 
more into accordance with the feelings of men. The cri- 
minal law should represent the public conscience—it should 
be the moral feeling of the country, and then it would 
have its proper influence upon the conduct of men. In all 
those cases of a less atrocious nature, which more resem- 
ble the class of misdemeanors, the plan which he would 
propose would be, not to put this heaviest punishment in 
execution against the criminal, but to place him in a mo- 
ral solitude where he would see every thing good about 
him, and thus learn to hate the offence of which he had 
been guilty. 





* Our readers are probably aware that leave has subse- 
quently been obtained to amend the laws respecting the bu- 
rial of persons who have been adjudged “ Felo de se.” 


The Housewife. 


Cure for Rheumatism.—A remedy for rheumatism hag 
been introduced into this country by Mr. Churchill, of Prin- 
cess-street, Leicester-fields. It is termed acupuncturation, 
and consists in cautiously inserting needles, to a given depth, 
into those muscular parts which are the seat of the disease. 
It has been long held in repute by the Chinese and the 
French, who have adopted it, and speak of it with praise. 
Mr. Churchill relates several cases in his own practice, in 
which it has been decidedly useful. It is said his Majesty 
consulted his physician on the propriety of adopting it in 
his own case. It appears also that Lady Burrell, daughter 
to the Earl of Egremont, witnessed its usefulness in the 
hands of Mr. Martin, of Horsham, in Sussex; and, as it 
is represented as producing no pain, determined on having 
a needle introduced to her own person, to ascertain the 
fact, previously to recommending it to her father, who had 
been suffering from sciatica: The result was confirmatory 
of the assertion ; for she described the sensation produced, 
by it as resembling the drawing a needle across the hand 
so slightly as not to produce ascratch. The Earl had tried 
every remedy which could be suggested, without expe- 
riencing relief. He therefore submitted to an introduc. 
tion of the needle, and in a few minutes was completely 
cured, and the next day was able to go out shooting. At 
Brighton it was quite ‘‘ town talk ;” and the remedy is 
much recommended by Sir M. Tierney.—Bristol Observer. 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 
a 

Sparkle bright thou little star, 
Spread thy glittering beams afar; 
Light on lovers’ verdant grave, 
‘Gild the bosom of the wave; 
But upon the aching breast, 
Star of beauty, sweetest rest ! 

. Light thy brilliant taper seon 
As peers o’er hili the silent Moon; 
Speed o’er haunted tow’r and glen, 
Fiit o’er bog and dusky fen; 
Still on sorrow, Hesper blest, 
Star of beauty, sweetest rest ! 


Guide the seaman o’er the deep, 
Gleam where love awakes to weep; 
» Shine o’er Delphi's gifted stream, 

“Smile'on inspiration’s dream ; 

But upon the heart unblest, © 

Star of beauty, sweetest rest} 

Pleasure ‘heeds not heavenly beam, 

Bright soe’er afar it stream ; 

Better pleas’d in ball-room gay, 

With glimm'ring taper’s mimie ray: 

Far from crowds, in motley drest, 

Star. of beauty, tranquil rest { 


Better suits light Yashion’s gaze 
Torch of midnight’s ‘urid blaze, 
Than Hesper or the Pleiades fair, 
Lesser, or the Greater Bear; 

*Tis the bosom ill at rest, 

Star of beauty, loves thee best. ~ 


Shed thy dazzling glories where 
Sorrow bathes herraven hair, 
*Neath the moombeam’s fitful light, 
In noxious vapours of the night : 
Soft upon the mourner’s breast, 
Star of beauty; softly rest! 


Melancholy loves thee well, 
Thou to her the.mystie spell, 
Granting, oer a world of woe, 
Transient yéil opaque to throw ; 
Pensive contemplatt lest, 


Star of belitity, loves thee best. 


Pour thy zadianee, glittering star, 
O’eFyon hallowed mound afar, 
Whote, beside the sheeted dead, 
Lowiy bends the erphan’s head; 
Oh! uponthat heart unblest, 
Stafof beauty, sweeteat rept ! 
Lustrouserb! bright Hesper fair, 
Thou to woe and@ love art dear; 
Dearer than the diamond's blaze, 
Dearer than the sapphire’s rays; 
Light by rosy Joy carest, 
Passing dear to aching breast { 


Dear to student and to mge, 

Dear to thoughtful brow of age; 
Dear to widow? lonely cot, 
Dear to orphan, world forgot : 
Though disowned by heart at rest, 
Pear, how dear! to aching breast! 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Lovely star, sweetfesper fair;  * » 
Ah! with angel tongue declare, 
‘What beyond thy dwelling bright 

| Waits to glad the ravished sight; 
What beatie visions blest, 
There shall greet immortal guest? 


Lovély star, bright Hesper fair, 
Bend from thy celestial sphere, 
And tell the raptures that await 
Weary souls at heav’n’s high gate, 
‘When within the grave shall rest 
Rude oppressor and opprest! 
, Lowely.star, bright Mesper fair, 
Man nor angel may declare 
Joys seraphic that await 
-- -,-,. Weary, gouls at heav’n’s high gate; 
“ O'er thiat dazzling region blest, 
,..,, Shades impervious awful rest! 


"ss Lovely star, bright. Hesper fuir! 


:; | Seomshall xend th’astonished air 
_v AWeneing trumpet’s shrilly breath, 
. Pesling. wide the fall of Death, 
. ‘Conflict o'er; gad vict’ry won, 
‘Dreams dissolved, and life begun ! 


Liverpool. ag ate: é G. 





py THE Lida o Ws ‘THE ‘EVENING STAR. 
By. the light of the, saath is star, 


I wander’d alone on the, mountain; 
And mournfully thouglit on friends afar, 
Whom | left to ) partake: of the glory of war, 
And the maid 1 who dwells near the fountain. 


I thought of the mid: ‘0 fustly dear 
To all who mov'd about her; | 
‘And I'solaced myself by the thought of the tear 
Which I saw in her eye when the time was near 
When I must 'depatt without her. 


i thought on the dreadful sight, : 
Which the fleld would present-on the morrow, 
Of armies engaging from morn to night, 
Of the clashing of swords and armour bright, 
And the mother and widow, in sorrow, 
Then I turned-my thoughts to the happy hour, 
Which the close of the strife should secure me; 
When Love should exert her invincible power, 
And my troubles have passed like an‘ Apfil-ehower, 
And fatigue ta repose allure me, 


—~+ > > 


JULIUS. 


t+ In the Mercury of the 6th imstant, we stated that 
Captain Slater, of No. 2, Pilot-boat, had picked 4 the 
mutilated corpse of a man at sea, near the Middle 

Rock. In the pockets were found five shillings Z sixe 
pence, which have not yet been claimed. There was also 
a beautifully-worked sampler containing the following in- 
teresting lines, which may possibly lead to a discovery. of 
the relations of the unfortunate man. 


A MORNING THOUGHT. 
By the late Reverend James Whitelaw. 





“While in the east yon cheering ray, 
Chasing the shades of night away, 
Invites a world, refresh’d, to raise 
Its orison of prayer and praise, . 
May faith behold, with wond’ring eyes, 
A far more radiant sun arise; 

The glorious day spring from on high 
That. cheers the sin-benighted eye. 
Raptur’d I hailtbat grateful light 
That fears no cloud, that knows no night; 
Sweet hope and peace and joy it brings, 
With heavenly healing on its wings. : 
Lord pour thy vivifying light 
On error’s gloom, on nature’s night, 
Till each dark soyl ilumin’d be, 
And every eye thy glory see, 
Oh! may its love-inspiring ray 
Through sin‘and folly guide my way, 
And gild, when I resign this breath, 
The vale—the shadowy vale of death, 

“ CHARLOTTE Soarz.” 


Se 


THE NEWSPAPER. 
ai 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


Cures for chilblains, corns, and bunions, 
Welsh processions, leeks, and onions; 
Sad Saint Stephen bored by praters, 
Dale and Co. champagne creators ; 
Spain resolved to spurn endurance, 
Economie Life Insurance; 

Young man absent from his own house, 
Body at St. Martin’s bonehotise ; 

Search for arms in county Kerry, 

Deals, Honduras, Ponticherry, 
Treadmill, Haydn, Tom and Jerry. 


Pall-Mall, Allen, chairs and tables, 
Major Cartwright, iron cables; 
Smithfield, price of veal and mutton, 
Villa half a mile from Sutton ; 
Yearly meeting, lots of Quakers, 
Freehold farm of forty acres; 

Duke of Angouleme, despatches, 
Thatch’d-house tavern, glees and catehes; 
Cobourg, wonderful attraction. 
Plunkett, playhouse, Orange faction, 
Consols eighty and a fraction. 


Sales of sail-cloth, silk and camblet, 
Kean in Shylock, Young in Hamlet; 
Sad effects of random shooting, 39 Bs 
Mermaid Tavern, box at Tooting; 
Water-colour exhibition, 

Kemble’s statue, Hone’s petition ; 
Chateaubriand, Cape Madeira, 
Longwood, Montholon, O’Meara; 
Jerry Bentham’s lucubrations, 
Hume’s critique on army rations, 
Ex-officio informations. 


Wapping Docks choke full of barter, 
Senna, sponges, cream of Tartar; 
Willow bonnets, lank and limber, 
Mops, molasses, tallow, timber; 
Horse Bazaar, the life of Hayley, 
Little Waddington, Old Bailey ; 

Gibbs and Howard, Gunter’s Ices, 
‘Thoughts upon the present crisis; 
Sweeting’s Alley, sales by taper, 
Lamp, Sir Humphry, noxious vapour, 
Stocks———Sum total—Morning Paper. 


fn | 
LINES WORKED ON A HEARTH-RVUG. 
—<=>— 
Fair one, take heed how you advance, 
Nor tempt your own undoing; 


If you're too forward—fearful chance! 
A spark may prove your ruin, : 


s 


} aminer as a specimen of Lord Byron’s:new poem : 
Kind was the welcome of the sun-born sires, 

And kinder still their daughters’ gentler fires. 
Their union grew: the children of the storm 
Found beauty linked with many a dusky form; 
While these in turn admired the paler glow, 
Which seemed so white in climes that knew ho snow, 
The chace, the race, the liberty to roam, 

The soil where every cottage showed a home; 

The sea-spread net, the lightly-launched canoe, 
Which st d the studded Ar 

O’er whose blue bosom rose the starry isles; 

The healthy slumber earned by sportive toils ; 
The palm, the loftiest Dryad of the woods, 

Within whose bosom infant Bacchus broods, 
While eagles scarce build higher than the crest 
Which shadows o’er the vineyard in her breast; 
The cava feast, the yam, the cocoa’s root, 

Which bears at. once the.cup, and milk, and fruit; 
The bread-tree, which, without the ploughshare, yields. 
The unreaped harvest of unfurrowed fields, 

And bakes its unadulterated loaves 

Without a furnace in unpurchased graves, 

Ard flings off famine from its fertile breast, 

A priceless market for the gathering guest;—~ 

These, with the luxuries of seas and wodds, 
Theairy joys of social solitudes, 

Tamed each rude wanderer tothe sym pathion” 

Of those whv were more happy if less wise, ° 

Did more than Eurepe’stiseipline had done, 








And civilized civilization’s son ! 


THE ISLAND; OR CHRISTIAN. AND HIS CREW. . 
—_— 


The following interesting extract is. gives: by the Exe 
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IMPROMPTU, ; 
oN THE DEATH OF A GOAT, AT SEA, THAT HAD EATEN THE CAP- 
TAIN’S NAVIGATION BOOK: 


Alas! poor Nan, thy fate is hard indeed, 

But from a thousand troubles thou art freed; 

To lose a goat like thee is great vexation, 

Thou wert so fond of tricks and navigation; 

And now that thou art gone We'll say no more, 

But do without thee, as we've done before, 
June 20, 1823. R. J. 
EAE AE SAAT TY 


CATARACT OF LODORE, 





— 

The following humorous, spirited, and ingenious jeu 

desprit, is extracted from ‘* A Collection of Poems,” 

chiefly manuscript, and from living authors; edited for 
the benefit of a friend, by Jobanna Baillie:”— 

“THE CATARACT OF LODORE, DESCRIBED IN RHYMES FOR fHE 
NURSERY, BY ONE OF THE LAKE POETS.” 


“ How does the water come down at Lodore? 


“ Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
It hastens along, conflicting strong; 
Now striking and raging, 
As if a war waging, 
Its caverns and rocks among. 
** Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around, 
Collecting, disjecting, 
With endless rebound: 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in, 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound, 
* Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hizzing, 
Agd dripping and skipping, ’ 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattijng and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing, 
And running gnd stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and flittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And guggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling,. 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering, 
And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping ang rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling ané Whirling and purling and twirling, 
Retreating and meeting and beating and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and daneing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling, 
And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping, 
i flashing and splashing and clashiig, 
, but always descending, 
tions for ever and ever are blending, 
d all o’er, with a mighty uproar— 
And this ‘way the water comes down at Lodore.” 


~ 
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‘{ the cathedral at Glasgow, 
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Chit Chat. 


A country schoolmaster. lately proved the: antiquity of 
Stage Coaches by the following ‘passage in. Caesar's Com- 
mentaries; Cosar :profectus est ab. urbe SUMMA DILI- 
GENTIA, the true sense of which. evidently is, ‘* Cesar 
left the city on the top of the Diligence !”” 








Singular Intermarriage.—A Mr. Harwood had two 
daughters by his first wife, the eldest of whom was mar- 
ried to John Coshick; this Coshick had a daughier by his 
first wife, whom old Harwood married, an A pe he 
had a son; therefore, John Coshick’s secnnd wife could 
say as follows: 8 
My father is my son, and I’m my mother’s mother; * 

My sister is my daughter, and I’m grandmother, tomy brother. 
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The country people who bring timber to Christiania, 
deliver over ‘heir boards to the overseers of the great tim- 
ber magazine, who mark on‘ their’ baeks with chalk in 
letters and figures, the place to which the ‘boards were 
brought, and the number of them. “It is 'a’singular sight 
to see these boors hurrying away witht all possible ex- 
pedition to the counting-houses of the merchants-in the 
Quartall, with this original species of obligation on .their 
shoulders. By stopping on their way, or engaging in any 
other business, they might rub out tie marks on their 
coats, and thus extinguish for everal] evidenceof the ¢ebt. 
When they appear before the treasurer at the counting- 
house, they have no occasion to say a single word, .They 

resent their shoulders, and are immediately paid. The 
rush which the treasurer applies to his shoulders‘is: the 
boor’s acquittance.—Von Buck's Travels in Norway. 


Geographical Bathos.—A_ gentleman of Cheltenham 
happening lately to call on his tailor, who resides at Charl- 
ton, and seeing a picture of a battle on the wall, inquired if 
it were not the battle of Waterloo? ‘Oh, no, Sir,” re- 
plied the tailor, ‘* that is the battle of 4 Gin Court.”— 
** Sic transit gloria mundi.” 








. ‘The following is a literal copy of a.French card of ad- 


dress in our possession :—‘* Tho Proffissor Guiraud teachs 
tongue French et Rapgnel, Besides the music and-to play 
upon the fid‘dle.; Gentlemen who will desire take Lessons 
upon that, if please them adress to me an Letter me.house, 
street of Barres-Saint-Gervais, number six.—Paris.” 





Rome.—There are in Rome 19 cardinals, 27 bishops, 
1450 priests, 1532 monks, 1464 friars, and 332 seminarists. 
The population of Rome, in 1821, without reckoning the 
Jews, amounted to 146,000 souls. 





Legal Advice.wa** Sit,” said a barber to an attorney who 
was passing his door, ‘* will you tell me if this is a good 
seven-shilling piece ?”” The lawyer put on one of his most 
sagacious looks, and pronounciug the piece to be good, 
deposited it in his pocket, adding with great gravity, ‘ If 
you'll send your lad to, my office, I'l return the four- 
pence,” 


When the fanatics, in the year 1567, came to pull down 
a bes who stood by said, 
make it a house for serving God 
in in your own way, for it would cost you a great deal to 
build such another?” The funatics desisted ; and it is 
the only cathedral in Scotland left entire and fit for service. 





** My friends, cannot you 





A person of the name of Dexter, at Braunston, Rutland, 
a few days since, for some trifling wager, undertook (with 
the assistance of a boy, who was to hold the sacks only) to 
measure, strickle, and tumble, 20 quarters of oats in 50 
minutes, which he accomplished, to the astonishment of 
the witnesses, in 383 minutes. 


Mr. Thomas Walton, printer, of Redcar, has two tame 
sea-gulls ; the one he has had 46 and the other 14 years in 
his possession, which he always took for male birds, when 
the eldest of them, last week, made a nest, and has actu- 
ally laidtwo eggs. The eggs are the colour of a plover’s 
egg, but considerably larger. What makes it more singu- 
lar is that the birds never showed any symptoms of breed- 
irig before, during the whole time he has had them in his 
possession. 


The box in which Sir Walter Raleigh kept his tobacco 
was carefully preserved, and at‘last came into the hands 
of the late Mr. Thoresby, of Leeds. It resembled a 
modern snuff-case, with a cavity for a glass'or metal 
receiver, big enough to hold apound of tobacco, the edge, 
at the.top being bound to that of the box by a roller 
pierced for six or eight holes for pipes. 














readers on the commenceme new year:—'** We 
tender our patrons the usual of.the season, 








Good Wishes.—An american paper thus addresses its 







wishing them:-godd ‘fires: oky ‘chimneéys, sle'yh 
rides Without overturting, watt garine pitiaias enypty 
pockets, arguments without’ afd plenty of good 
cider, and withal good meffibries, which will enable thern 
to keep.in mind the old_ adage, ‘short settlements. 
(particularly with the printer ) make long friends.’ Ard 


iNathan Leghorn, more 
id thah crape, more picty than 
tulance, more red cheeks 
> & Complete victory over 


to the ladies we wish more. 
flannel than calico, more 
prudery, more patience than 
than naked elbows; and, 
ol bachelors.” 


Borrowing Wigs.—Peter the. First introduced wigs into 
Russia, and from the picture of him in the gallery at Ox- 
ford, te name no others, hé seems to have worn a neat 
little white bob wig, — the wig of our state-coach- 
mien (his Majesty’s and others.) When he took ‘toa wig 
himself, I do not know; but till-he did.so, I do:know that 
he used to take other le’s wigs, as the. following; story 
will show .—Being at Danzig in the year.1716, be had 
Occasion to attend the great church there, on some grand 
and solemn occasion, and was :ph by the Burgomaster 
in his qwn seat, which, was a little taised above.the.gthers, 
the Burgomaster himself occupying a place belaw. _ While 
all the eyes of the congregation Were fixed on the Empe- 
ror, and he apparently listening’ to the serthon, his head 
prowing cold, he stretched out his hand; and very de- 
iberately taking. the B ter’s wig from: his head, 
put it upon his own; nor did he attempt to return. it ti'l 
the service was over. The attendants of the Czar after- 
wards explained to the ¢ity deputation, that thé Emperor 
being short of hair, was accustomed. at-home, frequently, 
in ‘such manner to borrow the wig of Prince Meuzikof’, or 
ofiany other nobleman, who might. at the time happen to 
be'within his reach. So much for Russian manners at the 
beginning of the last century. Had the Imperial Autocrat 
chosen to take the head of any.of his subjects, as.well as 
the wig, or instead of it, it was probably quite as much at 
his disposal.—JIeraldic Anomalies, 





——— 





|NEW MUSIC. AT HALF PRICE. 
V ILLMER and Co. No. 25, LORD-STBEET, Liven. 
‘VY poot (opposite the Castle Inn) respectfully acquaint 
thé Public, that they haye just purchased upwards of 5iin 
P:eces of the most ceiebrated vocal and instrumental MUSIC, 
which they are now selling at HALF the published Price. 
Superfine Musie Papers 3s. per Quire. f 
#,* Orders from the Country forwarded immediately. 
Printing and Book-binding neatly executed.—Books and 
Stationary supplied at low Prices, 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS. IN 
MDraughts. 
SITUATION XCVI. 
——— 

(Number 137 of Sturges.) 





White to move and win. 
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Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 

ments in Science or Art including, occasionally, sin- 

ular Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 

losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 

Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 

Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, é&c.3' to be continued in 
a series through the volume.] 





THEORY OF THE PLANETARY WORLD. 
NO. VI. 
(WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE.) 
—_- 
OF THE MOON. 

eS eee 
Next ta the sun, the moon is the most conspicuous and 
luminous globe in the heavens, the inseparable companion 
of the earth. By regulating the flux and reflux of the 
sea, subdividing the year into months, and dissipating, in 
some degree, the nUness of the night, she not only affords 
much speculation to, the contemplative mind, but is o 
incalculable use to the navigator, the traveller, and the 
husbandman. ‘The Hebrews, as well as the Greeks and 
Rowans, and, in general, all the ancients, assembled at 
the time of new moon, in order to discharge the duties 
which they deemed incumbent, as a token of gratitude 
for its manifold uses. That the moon appears almost as 
large as the sun, is owing to her vicinity to us, being only 
two hundred thousand miles from the centre of the earth ; 
to an inhabitant in the sun, she would be invisible, without 
the assistance of a telescope. The moon, like the earth, 
is of a spherical form ; it is called a satellite or attendant 
of the earth, going round it from change to change in 
29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, S seconds and a twentieth, 
which is called a lunation. But it completes its orbit, 
from one point in the heavens, or from any fixed star, to 
the same star or point again, in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 mi- 
nutes, and 4 seconds, moving at the rate of 2299 miles an 
hour. Its diameter is about 2180 miles, its bulk 3-11ths 
of the earth’s. Its apparent diameter, viewed at a mean 
distance from the wh is 31’ 164”; but as viewed from 
the sun, at a mean distance, 6”. It is full moon when the 
earth is between the sun and it; then we see all the en- 
lightened part of the moon. Its change is when the moon 
is between us and the sun; then its enlightened part is 
turned from us, and invisible, on account of the sun's 
splendour ; and half-moon (so called by astronomers) that 
is, halt’ way between the two other positions, at which time 
we see but half the enlightened part. Those parts of the 
moon’s orbit, when it is at change or conjunction, and at 
full or opposition, is called the syzygus. When the 
moon is viewed through a telescope, which magnifies 
three hundred times, it appears diversified with hills and 
valleys; even with the naked eye we may observe inequa- 
lities on its surface. Astronomers have calculated the 
height of the eminences, or mountains, on the face of the 
moon, to be nine miles high. But later observations made 
by Dx. Herschel, : with the assistance of his admirable 
telescope, has reduced its highest mountains (a few ex- 
cepted) by his calculations, to about half a mile. We are 
also indebted to him for the discovery of three volcanoes 
in the moon, two of them being nearly extinct, the third, 
or principle one, has an actual eruption of fire or luminous 
matter. Streaks of light have also been observed to dart 
instantaneously from different places in the moon at the 
time of total darkness, during a solar eclipse, which has 
been taken for lightning; which circumstances indicate 
the probability of a lunar atmosphere. The moon has 
but one equable motion, which is its rotation on its axis; 
and it is this motion which, presents to us always nearly 
the same face of the moon, ‘so that in really turning upon 
her axis, she appears not to turn at all, and only to have 
a small motion of libration, or vibration, which she has 
not, but which was attributed to her by all antiquity. 
The moon.in her monthly course is necessarily nearer the 
sun in a certain point, and at a certain time of her course: 
now, in this point, and at this time, her mass remains the 
same, her distance only being changed: the attraction of 
the sun ought to be changed in the inverted ratio of this 
distance: the course of the moon ought to be changed ; she 
ought to move quicker. in a given time than the attraction 
of the earth would alone cause her to go; now by the 
attraction of the earth she ought to describe equal areas in 
equal times. Here again we cannot help admiring the 
penetration and sagacity with which Newton has developed 
all these irregularities, and regulated the course of this 


planet, which had hitherto eluded the researches of all 
the astronomers. ‘* Nec profius fas est mortali atiingen 
divos,” is truly applicable to: this illustrious man. The 
mnoon has her apogee and perigee; that is, her greatest 
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and least distance from the earth: but the points or places 
of this apogee and this perigee ought to change: she has 
her nodes, that is to say, the points where her orbit pre- 
cisely meets with, or intersects, the orbit of the earth: 
her ascending node is the norther intersection of the moon’s 
orbit with the ecliptic—it is called the dragon’s head, 
and diametrically opposite is her southern intersection, 
or descending node, called-the dragon’s tail; but these 
nodes or points of intersection ought also to change: she 
has her equator inctined to the equator of the earth; but 
this equator, sometimes more and sometimes less attracted, 
ought to change its inclination. She follows the earth, 
notwithstanding all these varicties, and accompanies it 
in the annual revolution ; but the earth in her course is 
three millions of miles nearer the sun in winter than in 
summer. Consequently, the attraction of the earth acts 
more fully on the moon in summcr. The moon at that 
time finishes her revolution rather soo but in winter, 
the earth, on the contrary, being wnore strongly attracted 
bythe sun, and moving more rapidly than in summer, 
suffers the moon’s motion to diminish, and the lunar 
month’s in winter are a little longer than in summer. 


ers 
ers 


f If the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn make their revolu- 


tions in orbits, which approach near to circles, it is be- 
cause being very near those great planets that are their 
centres, and very far from the sun, his action cannot 
change these satellites as it does that of our moon. It is 
therefore proved, that gravitation is a necessary law in 
the constitution of the world; for if this gravitation were 
not, as it isin the inverted ratio of the square of the dis- 
tance, the universe could not subsist in the order in which 
it is. The movon’s nodes have a motion westward, or con- 
trary to the order of the signs, making a complete revo- 
lution in about nineteen years; in which time each node 
returns to that-point of the ecliptic, whence it before re- 
ceded.—The little that is here said may serve to. give a 


general idea of the moon. 
COSMOPOLITAN. 





ASCENT OF MR. GREEN AND Mite SPARROW, IN A 
BALLOON. 
—-— 

Oxford, June 14.—The ascent of the balloon was fixed 
for one o’clock at the gas works: upwards of 5,000 persons 
were assembled to enjoy the sight. The ascent was, how- 
ever, delayed for more than two hours by an accident that 
happened to the poles from which it was suspended.— 
About half-past two the inflation being completed, Mr. 
Green mounted the car, accompanied by a young gentle- 
man from London, of the name of Sparrow, who paid the 
aéronaut £50 to be allowed to encounter the perils of the 
voyage. Nothing could exceed the intrepid self-possession 
of both of them. The beautiful and majestic vehicle rose 
with extreme slowness, and Mr. Green immediately threw 
out part of his ballast, but not with entire effect ; for the 
net work, encircling the balloon, caught the corner of the 
chimney of one of the gas furnaces, by which the car was 
nearly upset, and at the moment a feeling of horror per- 
vaded the breasts of the thousands below. Fortunately, 
however, the zronauts kept their seats, and instantly Mr. 
Sparrow waved his flag gaily and frequently, in token of 
the car having recovered its balance. Mr. S. has given 
the following narrative of their course :—On rising from 
the ground it appeared as if we were impelled upwards, 
not unlike the feeling excited by the action of a swing; 
the concussion when the car struck the chimney of the 
gas-work was electric, and gave the car a vertical move- 
inet. On clearing this obstruction, we took an oblique 
direction, inclining to south-west, when a light current of 
air sprirging up, we again changed for due east, and rose 
perpendicularly and rapid, from the quantity of ballast 
we had thrown out to clear the gas-works. It is not in 
the power of language to express the gratification the 
aéronaut experienced on viewing the expanse above him 
into which was gradually and almost imperceptibly 
rising. They here (at about half a mile from the earth) 
encountered a variety of currents, which produced a re- 
trograde and sometimes angular motion. To avoid any 
sensation of fear from looking too suddenly down on the 
objects beneath, the young aéronaut accustomed himself 
to the view by gradation, taking the more distant objects 
first, and in a short time he was able to look with the 
greatest confidence on the surface of the earth, which at 
this time presented the most beautiful variety of colours, 
resembling a Mosaic pavement, heightened by the sun’s 
reflectton.. Around them, the clouds appeared an ocean 
of snows beneath, the splendid carpet of nature spread 
forth her gay varieties over an immeasurable expanse. 





The accident at starting had injured the barometer, but 
not so as to prevent their calculating the heights. On 
leaving the earth, the mercury stood at 29 inches 7-10ths. 


At the greatest altitude to which they rose, it was at, 91 
inches 3-10ths; from this they calculate they were above 
two miles in height from the surface of the earth. The 
thermometer fluctuated greatly ; the lowest point was 55 
and the highest 70. As the barometer would not answer 
to the descent, they had recourse to an expedient, by 
placing one of the flags over the side of the car, and ob. 
serving the action of the air upon it: by this means they 
ascertained when they were descending or rising. When 
they had been in the air about one hour and a half, the 
cap of the neck of the balloon came off, and they were 
compelled to stand up and tie a silk-handkerchief round ; 
by which means they succeeded in preventing the too 
rapid te of the gas. Nothing material occurred for 
the next hour and a half, until they began to descend, 
Mr. Green conceived they hovered over Nettlebed-heath, 
where the woods are unusually thick. They had now little 
ballast left, and therefore no choice of selecting a more fa. 
vourable spot; they continued to descend rapidly, and at 
abcut a thousand feet from the earth, Mr. Green gave his 
companion instructions to throw out the cushions and cling 
fast to the hoop from which the car was suspended to the 
balloon; they had scarcely done so before they experienced 
a most violent concussion, from the machine striking the 
earth and rebounding a height of 50 feet; it then rose and 
passed a few yards when, on a second descent and shock, 
Mr. Sparrow was thrown out, and the balloon thus light. 
ened, rosc again, with Mr. Green, and at about a distance of 
150 yards, Mr. Sparrow having recovered from the shock, 
and caught hold of the ropes, the netting and car becate 
entangled in the tops of some very high trees; in this peril. 
ous situation immediate assistance was afforded by the 
labourers in Lady Stapleton’s Park, where they had first 
fallen upon a rising ground, and within 300 yards of the 





mansion-house. Stapleton Park is two miles from Hen, 
ley, and 22 from Oxford. The balloon was, by the exer. 
tions of a dozen strong fellows, soon secured, and Mr. 
Green soon descended down a rope to terra-firma. The 
car was dashed to piecest by the violence of the shack. 
Lady Stapleton instantly sent and invited the aéronauts to 
partake of some refreshments, and offered them every as- 
sistance in securing and conveying the balloon to Oxford, 
where they arrived about twelve o’clock on Mriday night 
A large sum of money was collected on the ground for 
admission to view the process of filling. Thus happily 
terminates the amusements of the Festival, which, if they 
have not been pray well graced with Nobility as on for- 
mer occasions, have certainly been more numerously and 
very respectably attended. 





Remains of the Mammoth.—Stutgard, April 16th— 
For a considerable time past, workmen. have been em- 
arr in digging at a place called Kahlenstein. They 

ave lately discovered several bones of the Mammoth, of 
an extraordinary size. Besides a molar tooth, almost 
reduced to powder, thirteen feet seven inches long, with- 
out reckoning the cavity of the tooth, there were several 
vertebre and ribs, a great piece of the hip-bone,. another 
molar tooth, and several fragments of the occiput. In the 
course of this week they have found the upper bone of the 
fore-foot, the thickest part of which is a foot in diameter; 
and a fragment of a molar tooth, seven feet and a half 
long, and one foot in diameter. All these bones are ina 
layer of clay mixed with sand, eighteen feet below the 
upper surface of the mountains, and eighty-two above the 
level of the river Nekar. ‘They are the largest that have 
yet been found in Wurtemburgh. 





Charring Timber.—Timber, by the process of charring, 
or burning the surface, may be preserved for an indefinite 
time, even though exposed to damp, or buried in the 
earth. The utility of charring timber used for posts or 
water-works is so evident, that we are surprised it is not 
more generally attended to. The most wonderful proof of 
the indestructability of charcoal timber is given in Watson’s 
Chemical Essays, where we are informed *‘ that the beams 
of the theatre of Herculaneum were converted, into char- 
coal by the burning lava which overflowed that city; and 
during the lapse of 1,900 years they have remained as 
entire as if they had been formed but yesterday. This 
property was well known to the ancients, as the famous 
temple of Ephesus was built on piles charred to preserve 
them from decay and some years ago piles were found 
in the Thames, charred, in a perfect state of preservation, 
in the very spot in which Tacitus relates that the Britons 
drove in piles to prevent the.attack of the fleet\of Julius 
Ceasar.” Charring, will be found very. serviceable, when 
applied to gate posts, railings, or spalliers for fruit.trees ; 
the part which is inserted in the ground only being charred. 
Even fir, a timber which from its spongy nature soon rots 





in the ground, will, when thus prepared, Jast-for. many 
years. 
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The Dead.—David Morrison has been sentenced to seven | 
years” banishment by the Scotch High Court of Justiciary, 
for violating the sepulchres of the dead. On his trial, Dr. | 
Barclay, a teacher of anatomy, deposed that some bodies | 
becatne decomposed in a few days, others lasted much 
longer; in some the features could not be known in 48 
hours, while in others they might be recognised for a week ; 
but much depended on the previous illness; the longest 
he ever knew was tue features of a Lascar, which remained 
recognizable for a fortnight. In three weeks a subject 
would ‘be unfit for the purposes of dissection. In two 
weeks the outer skin comes off, with it the nails, and the 
hair would he loose, but marks on the body might be iden- 
tified. He had known frequent cases where relatives were 
mistaken in the bodies they claimed, and instanced one 
where a body made of leather was insisted on as being the 
one they wereinscarchof. Dissecters are obliged, in order 
to distinguish one subject from anothcr, to affix marks. 





Trish Marble.—Some quarries of white and green mar- 
ble have been lately discovered in the west of Ireland 
which promise to be very valuable. The white is said to 
be of a quality superior, for the purpose of statuary and 
sculpture, to any Italian marble, being of the same tex- 
ture and constitution with the best Grecian marble; and 
the green marble is considered tu be of the family of the 
verde antique, and to rival the finest specimens of that 
very rare and costly article in beauty. 





SM very easy and elegant way of taking the impressions 
of ‘medals and coins, not generally known, is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Shaw:—Melt a little isinglass glue with 
brandy, and pour it thinly over the medal; so as to cover 
its'whole surface: let it remain on for a day or two, till it 
is thoroughly dry and hardened, and then taking it off, it 
will be fine, clear, and as hard as a piece of Muscovy 
glass, and will have a very elegant impression of the coin. 
It will-also resist the effects of damp air, which occasions 
all other kinds of glue to soften and bend, if not prepared 
in this way. 





Natural History.—The following curious fact in natural 
history appears in ‘* Captain Franklin’s Narrative of a 
Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea:”—** The fishing 
having failed as the weather became more severe, it was 
given upon the 4th of October. It had procured us about 
1,200 white fish, from two or three pounds each. “There 
are two other species of salmon in Winter Lake; Back’s 
grayling, and the round fish ; and a few trout, pike, me- 
thye, and red carp, were also occasionaily obtained from 
their nets. It may be worthy of notice here, that the fish 
froze as they were taken out of the nets, in a short time 
became a solid mass of ice, and by a blow or two of the 
hatchet were easily.split open, when the intestines might 
be removed in one lump. If in this completely frozen 
state they were thawed before the fire, they recovered their 
animation. This was particularly the case with the carp, 
and we had occasion to observe it repeatedly, as Dr. Rich- 
ardson occupied himself in examining the structure of the 
different species of fish, and was always, in the winter, 
under the necessity of thawing them before he could cut 
them. We have seen a carp recover so far asto leap about 
with much vigour, after it had been frozen for 36 hours.” 

The remains of the mummy of a ram (supposed to be 
2000 years old) which was purchased at the sale of the 
late Dr. Richie, of Edinburgh, and has since been uncased 
of its numerous serecloths, have been deposited in the 
rooms of the literary and philosophical society of New- 
castle. ‘the bones of the head and some of the ribs are 
tolerably perfect, but there is no flesh remaining. 





(ROM A CORRESPONDENT. ]} 

Some people will be apt to suspect that the correspondent 
who recommended the insertion of the following para- 
graph has some private end in view: we believe it is 
otherwise; but if the trade conceive it likely to push the 
article, there is a very ready mode of evincing their grati- 
tude, inasmuch as we are concerned. Rather than they | 
should labour under anv excessive load of obligation, we | 
will ease them by accepting at their hands a suitable pre- | 
sent of the real Havannah segars, be the same more or | 
less. dit. Kal. | 

Snufftaking.—It is asserted that it would be difficult to | 
find a case where a confirmed snuff taker was ever known | 
todie by apoplexy : and that the apophlegmatizant system, | 
or sternutatories, which cause an evacuation of serous or | 
mucous humour by the nostrils, are the best and most’ 
eflicacious preventative of apoplexy. The extension of the | 
knowledge of this discovery may be highly valued ‘by the | 
niedical profession, if it cannot be denied that all snuff: | 
takers are exempt from apoplexy. 





XUM 


A plan of constructing, boilers for melting fat, kitchen- 
stuff, &c. has been completed, so as wholly to remove that 
offensive effuvia, so much complained of by those in the 
neighbourhood of tallow-chandlers’ melting-houses. . The 
tube or chimney is constructed in such a way as to make 
the foul vapour from the boiler pass through the fire, where 
it is wholly consumed. The fire, which is equally applied 
to the boiler all round the exterior, is supplied with atmos- 
pheric air from above, the ash-pit being completely closed. 
There is also a considerable saving of fuel and of time in 
the process. ‘This valuable discovery will, we hope, soon 
be applied generally to the public advantage, particularly 
in populous towns, where these melting-houses are re 
nuisances, and must greatly depreciate the value of pro- 
perty in their immediate neighbourhood. 





Thunder Storm.—On Friday (23d ult.) about noon, the 
village of Helpringham, near Sleaford, was visited by a 
most dreadful storm, which, for the loudness of the thun- 
der, and the vividness of the lightning, exceeded any 
other within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. The 
electrid fluid entered the north door of a new brick and 
tiled house in the town, belonging to Mr. W. Bailey, and 
passed over the feet of the mistress of the house, and a 
little girl who was with her in the kitchen, without doing 
them any material injury. .The door between the kitchen 
and the front room being open, it entered that room, and 
proceeded into a corner where the clock stood, which was 
instantly dashed to pieces, together with the front window, 
Several of the shattered pieces of the clock case were dri- 
ven into a door opposite to where the clock stood, to the 
depth of nearly half an inch. The fluid proceeded up the 
pendulum of the clock and through the chamber floor, 
and the gable was perforated in many places ; it finall 
made its escape, partly by the chimney, and partly chrotighi 
the gable and roof, the fitter of which remains in a most 
shattered state, having several large apertures. The ceil- 
ing and the walls of the chamber have suffered much. But 
the most remarkable circumstance is, in the front room 
where the clock stood, there were two women against the 
window sewing, and two children playing, all of whom 
escaped without sustaining the slightest injury, although 
the table where the women were at work was situated be- 
tween the clock and the door which was penetrated by the 
shattered pieces of the clock-case. An ewe and her lamb, 
belonging to Mr. Roberts, were killed about a quarter of'a 
mile east of Mr. Bailey’s house, during the awful commos 
tion of the elements.—Stumford Mercury. 





The Laplanders preserve the milk of the reindeer in 
frozen pieces like cheese. When melted, after a lapse of 
several months, it still tastes fresh and good. Whena 
stranger whom they wish to welcome enters their dwel- 
ling, the frozen piece of milk is immediately set to the 


fire; the guest. receives a spoon, with which he skims off 


the softened exterior as it melts. When he has had 
enough, the-xest is preserved in the cold for other guests. 





Singular Heat devcloped.—--lf a piece of tinfoil is 
wrapped in a pieceof platinumfoil of the same size, and 
exposed on charcoal to the action of the blow-pipe, the 
union of the two metals is indicated by a rapid whistling, 
and by an intense brilliancy in the light which is emitted. 
If the globule thus melted is allowed to drop into a basin 
of water, it remains for some time red-hot at the bottom; 
and such is the intensity of the heat, that it melts and 
carries off the glaze of the basin from the part oa which 
it happens to fall. 








Antiqauitics. 


ANCIENT MYSTER 
—<T 

Dry. Burney, in his researches into the history of music, 
ained that the first dramatic representation in Italy 
was a spiritual comedy, performed at Padua, in 1243. In 
1534, were printed at Rome, the statutes of a Company, 
instituted in that city in 1264, whose chief employment 
wus to represent the sufferings of Christ in passion week. 
In 1298, the passion was played at Frinily and the same year 
the clergy of Civita Vecchia, on ‘the feast of Pentecost, 





IES. 





| avid the two following holydays, performed the play of 


Christ, that’s of his passion, resurrection, ascension, judy- 
ment, and the mission of the Holy Ghost; and again in 
1394, they acted the creation of Adam and Eves the an. 
nunciation of the Virgin. Mary, the birth of Christ, and 
other subjects of sacred history.. The Rev. Mr. Croft, and 
the Hon. Topham Beauclere, collected a great number of 
Italian mysteries; and at the sale cf their libraries, Dr. 
Burney purcl:ased many of the most ancient, which he 
speaks of as being evidently much catlier than the discovery 


jof printing, fromy the. gross manner.in which:the subjects 
are treated, the coarseness of the dialogue, and the ridicu- 
lous-situation into which the most sacred persons and 


things are thrown, In 1313, Philip the Fair gave the 
most sumptuous entertainment at Paris, ever remembered 
in that.city. / Edward II..and his Queen Isabelle, crossed 
over from England with.a large retinue of nobility, and 
partook of the magnificent festivities: The pompand pro- 
fusion of the banquetings, the variety of the amusements, 
and the splendour of the costume were unsurpassed. On 
each of the eight days, the princes and nobles changed 
their dresses three times; witile the people were some- 
times entertained with representations of the Glory of te 
blessed, at other times with the Torments of the damned, 
and with various other spectacles, especially the Provessicn 
¢ Ropers the Fox. In 1402, by an edict of Charles Vi. 
ated December 4th, the mystery of the Conception, Pas- 
sion, and Resurrection of Christ, was performed at St. 
Maur, about 5 miles from Paris. It was written by Jean 
Michel, who died in 1447. ‘At the council of Constance, 
in the year 1417, the English fathers gave a mystery of 
the massacre’ of the Holy Innocents. In this play, a low 
buffoon was introduced, desiring of his lord to be dubbed 
a knight, that he might be properly qualified to’ go on the 
adventure of killing the mothers of the children of Bethle- 
‘hem, which was treated with the most ridiculous levity.— 
The good’wWomen’ of Bethlehem attacked the knight- 
errant with their spinning-wheels, broke his head with 
‘their disfaffS, abused him as a coward and a disgrace to chi- 
valry, und sent Hith home to ITerod as a récreant champion, 
with much ignominy. Le Mistere de la Pussion de Notre 
Svigneur, done to the life, as the same is figured round 
the dirilr of Notre Dame, at Paris, was performed on the 
‘entrance ‘of the Kins of France and England into that 
capital on Dec: 1, 1420, in the street Kuleude, before the 
palaed, upon a raised scaffolding about 100 paces in length, 
reaching’ from the’ said street Kalende to the wall of the 
palace.” Le Mistere de la Passion de Saint George, was 
represented by the Parisians in the Hotel de Nelle, during 
the festival of the Pentecost, being the last day of May, in 
order to show thcir*love to the King of England, tis 
Queen, and all the nobles of the said‘country. On the 8th 
of Sep, 1424, Le Mistere du vieil Testament et du nouvel, 
performed by the youths of Paris, placed like statu¢s 
avainst a wall withont speech or sign ; at the entrance into 
Paris, of John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, J'¢ 
Mistere depris la Conception Notre’ Dame jusque Sosepte 
la mena en Pgipte, was performed on a scattol ing before 
thé Trinity, reaching from beyond St. Saviour’s to the end 
of the street called £rvetal. This was at the entrance of 
Henry V1. of fingland into Paris as King of Frunce, on 
the first Sunday of Advent, being December the 2d, 1431: 
Vengeance de ia Mort de N.S. J.C. et destruction de ta 
ville de Jerusalem par Vv Empereur Vespatian et Titirs was 
performed, presented before Charles VEIT. In 1486, the 
mysteries of the Nativity, Passion, and Resurrection of 
of Jesus Christ, were acted at Poictiers, with great mag 
nificence. In the royal library of Paris, No. 4,350, is Le 
Mystere de la Passion Jesus Christ; Paris, printed by 
Antoine Verard, 1490, folio. This is a fine copy, on vel- 
lum, with every page richly illuminated, and containinga 
MS. note in French, purporting to be an extract from an 
old chronicle, entitled, ATistoire de Metz veritable, whence 
i ars that its performance was attended by many 
lords and ladies whose names are specified, and 
that there were lanterns placed in the windows during the 
whole time of the plays; but the most curious part of the 
MS. note is, that, ** in the year 1437, on the 8d of July, 
was represented the game or play, de la Passion, N.S. in 
the plain of Veximicl, when the park was arranged ina 
very noble manner, for there were nine ranges of seats in 
height rising by degrees; all around and behind were 
great and long seats for the lords and ladies. To represent 
God was the Lord Nicolle, Lord of Neufchatel, in Lorraine, 
who-was curate of St. Victor of Metz; he was nigh 
dead npon the cross if he had not been assisted, and it was 
détermined that another priest should be placed on the 
cross to counterfeit the personage of the crucitixion for that 
day; but on the following-day, the said curate’ of’ St. Vie- 
tor counterfeited the resurrection, and performed. his part 
very highly during the pliy: Another’ priest, who was 
called Messire Jean de Nicey, and was chaplain of Me. 
tyvange, played Judas, and was nearly dead whet hanging, 
for his heart failed him, wherefore he was very quickly 
unhung and carried off; avd there the Mouth of Hell was 
very well done; for it opened and shut when the devils 
required to enter and come out, and had two large eyes of 
steel. It further appeared from the MS. note, that they 
played on the 17th of September of the same year in the 
same place, **£a Vengeance, N.SJ/C.” and that “the 
same Lord Nicolle was Titus in la Vengeance,” who nearly 
! lost, his life in 4 Pusgiun,--JZone on Aystcries,, 
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Literarp Crifling. . 


“VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” ~" 

(> Our readers who wish to enteftéin their young 
friends at this vacation season, will find am amusement 
by referring to the atoning pages of thé’ ¢ 

Voi. 1 pages 219, 220, 287; 228/Re6BEB08S% pehaieeteae? 
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. ENIGMA, 2 : 
* {From scutghte Querenty widites 


“When none but Friars Jexrned to A 
iad Sherund'edeetiaentiined’ = 
And fraud in Kings was held :accurst, 
And falsehood sin was reckoned, 
And mighty chargers bore my first, 
O, then I carried sword and shield, 
And ecasque with daunting feather ; 
And earned my spurs in battle—field, 
In winter and rough weather; 
And polished many a sonnet up 
To ladies’ eyes and tresses; 
And learned to drain my father’s cup, 
And loose my faleon's jesses: 
But dim is now my grandeur’s gleam; 
‘The mongrel mob grows prouder; 
And every thing is done by stéam, 
And mer are killed by powéer ; 
And now I feelmy swift decay, 
And give unheeded orders, 
And rot in paltrystate away, 
With Sheriffs and Recorders. 
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